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Story of Dorville and Adelaide concluded. 


Adelaide, supported by her piety, by the re- 
collection of her vows, and by the retrospect of 
a life, until then irreproachable, for a long time 
successfully combated the violence of her pas- 
sion. Her triumph was, however, embittered by 
that secret and corresive sorrow, which * sheds 
no tear,’ * but consumes the heart.’ The idea 
particularly that she rendered him miserable, for 
whom she would have sacrificed ber life, became 
too oppressive to be endured. ‘his impression, 
which no love truly ardent can ever withstand, 
determined her fate. She yielded: and the day 
that crowned the wishes of her lover, was for 
her a day of unutterable despair. From that 
moment she thought she read her shame in 
everyeye- Her religious principles agitated her 
conscience with all the terrors of remorse. That 
love, which had enslaved her, which.had cost her 
so much, she no longer regarded, but as the most 
atrocious of crimes. When she fulfilled the 
duties of her order, the most noble and the most 
useful, but at the same time the most melancho- 
ly and appalling, that a religious society could 
impose, or human beneficence select, the scenes 
of death continually present to her eyes, deaden- 
ed the fire of sense, and excruciated a mild and 
timorous mind with all the agonies of the bitter- 
est compunction. 

Adelaide’s griefs became every day more and 
mere poignant. Her violent struggles between 
love and duty, and the fatigue of incessant at- 
tendance on Dorville, soon overpowered a weak 
frame. She was attacked by a fever which, from 
the commencement, was predicted to be mortal, 
and which hurried her rapidly to the grave. 

Dorville who had carefully concealed his pas- 
sion from the world, could not dissemble his sen- 
sibility for her loss. The most fatal consequences 
were apprenhended from the first transports of 
his despair: but the effervescence of the mo- 
ment, soon subsided to give place to a gloomy 
and morbid melancholy. He foretold that. he 
would soon follow her; no longer slept; and re- 
fused to take nourishment of any kind. 

We were deeply affected with his deplorable 
Situation, and used every endeavour, but without 
effect, to rouse him from his dejec'ion. Alarm- 
ed at the futility of our efforts, we one day in 
the course of conversation, expostulated with a 





displeasing. We tenderiy reproached him for 
his want of confidence, conjured him to listen to 
our intreaties; we even had recourse to tears, 
when he hastily interrupted us and replied: 
‘ My friends, your attempts are friutless; it is 
impossible to soften my sorrows; they must last 
«s long as my life. What can console a man 
for such a loss? Absence—but I have not that 
resource.’ 

He stopt. We waited in silence for an expla- 
nation of these strange words—his countenance 
suddenly became more animated; he rose and 
exclaimed, * Adelaide is dead! dead indeed ! but 
not absent! She is there,’ added he, pointing to 
an arm-chair in the room. ‘ Yes, she is there! 
I see her just as I see you. She looks at me; 
listens to me; if I approach, she retires, but 
never disappears.’ 

He was again silent and we forbore reflections, 
which could be productive of no beneficial effect 
on a malady too far removed from the common 
stamp to yield to ordinary remedies. Chance, 
oftentimes the most propitious on such o¢ca- 
sions, inspired us at least with some hopes of 
saving our friend. A public festival happened 
to be given at Milan. All those detestable wo- 
men, who, as it is said, preserve the morals of a 


‘city by corrupting them, attended as usual. In 


traversing the place, I was attracted by the re- 
markable resemblance which one of them bore 
to Adelaide. 1 mentioned the circumstance to 
a brother officer, and asked him if he wished to 
see a portrait of Dorville’s mistress, probably 
more exact, and certainly more substantial than 
the Phantom which haunted his imagination. 
His surprise was soon equal to mine. Onexam- 
ining her features more narrowly, we found the 
likeness almost perfect. We immediately de- 
termined to take advantage of this singular ren- 
counter for the recovery of our friend. Con- 
vinced that the ¢ ideal vision’ must vanish before 
the reality, and the force of imaginatior cede to the 
testimony of sense, we formed a plan to present 
this woman to Dorville in Adelaide’s dress. Hav- 
ing agreed with her on her disguise, on the ren- 
dezvous, the signal on which she was to present 
herself, and every thing requisite for the per- 
formance of her part, we went in search of Dor- 
ville, and pressed him to give us a Jast mark of 
friendship. * We are about to part,’ said we, 
closely embracing him, ‘ and we shall never 
perhaps meet again.’ Seeing him moved, we 
continued our importunitfes, and exacted as the 
proof required, his company to supper that even- 
ings He could not refuse—he arrived in due 
time and sat downto table. Not a word escaped 
him until the end of our repast, when, in order 
to excite those emotions we thought necessary 
to a total revolution of ideas, we spoke to him of 
the fatal day, on which he inhaled the last sigh 
of his mistress. Without making a reply, he 
fixed his eyes stedfastly on an obscure part of 
the room, arose, and extended his armas, as if 
about to embrace the object, that his-fancy thus 
realized. We then gave the appointed signal. 
Uhe fictitious Adelaide appeared—he perceived 


Warmth which from the motive, could not be ‘ her, fell backwards, trembled violently, and ex- 








claimed, ‘ Oh my friends!—my friends! save 
me—I am lost—I saw but one, and now I see 
two.’ We immediately endeavoured to unde- 
ceive him. Tle was seized with strong convul- 
sions, and died, calling on the name of Adelaide. 
F. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 
[It is some time, since the first prediction from the Lay 
Preacher, in the character of a soothsayer, was an- 
nounced. We have, at length, been able to obtain a 


part of his vaticinations ; and it is probable more will 
appear in due time. ] 


‘¢ And it came to pass, when all that knew him be- 
fore time saw that behold he prophesied among the 
prophets, then the people said one to another, 1s Sau 
ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS?” 


Shade of BickerstarFF, leave awhile thy fa- 
vourite haunts, and cease thy mockery of the 
ghost of persecuted Partridge; deign to visit and 
to inspire ‘the last, the meanest of thy sons;’ nor 
wilt thou come alone, but bring with thee Irony, 
with ¢ joco serious face,’ and Humour ever.new, 
and flashing Wit, and frowning Satire, Judgment 
with head serene, and Penetration with bright 
lynx eye. 

Thee too I call, well natured ArsuRTHNorT, 
shrewd Scotchman, amiable, witty, and wise; 
who erst didst dip thy poignant pen in the same 
standish with thy SwiFt, keenest of writers, 
who ‘twinn’d with thee,’ come, nor leave behind 
Learning with his load of books, and Archness, 
laughing over her shoulder. 

Debonair spirit of STEELE, thou second Bick- 
erstaff, following thy leader with no unequal 
step, come and tatt/e in my ear of Agrippa and 
Lilly, and trine and horoscope. Lastly, ye High- 
land seers, will ye descend from the lofty Cale- 
donian mount, and come from farthest Thule to 
aid a countryman and disciple. When the voice 
of a Sawney is heard, ye must listen, ye must 
approve. In north British accent on you J ca’; 
be present with all your powers, Foresight with 
boundless vision, Discernment spying all things, 
and distinguishing between each, and shrewd 
Conjecture, guessing well, and Sagacity with 
Socratic face. 

But far from my oracular seat be every ne- 
cromantic agent. Hence, thou wandering Jew, 
and fly, ye ‘ wier’d sisters.’ Nor philtres, nor 
spells, nor incantations, are mine. Thrice I 
wave my wand of snowy hue, emblem of ‘the 
intention pure, and no lying spirit can I see, and 
no malignant thought do I entertain. Wide is 
the circle I draw, but it is to include no 


*. Root of hemlock, digg’d in the dark.’ 


I look forward to discover the useful and the true, 
and, like Prospero, | would ‘ break my staff,’ if 
it did not point to a moral aim. 

Tired, and almost breathless, with my ascent up 
the steep of rhapsody, | now gladly descend to my 
usual level, and proceed in my plain way. Mybu- 
siness now is not to declaim, but to foretel. The 
almanac style is simple, and both * Peor Robin’ 


and ‘Poor Richard,’ my simple predecessors, 
prognosticated in a style which had no resemb- 
ance to that of Plato, or any of his imitators. 

Last night, I looked, for some hours, at the 
heavenly bodies, and from the information I de- 
rive from very excellent glasses, the most in- 
constant of the planets will govern, at least during 
the genial days, the whole band of females in 
America. Lovers and muslin robes will both 
be discarded very often. Matrimony will at one 
time be imagined crowned with flaunting roses, 
and at another laden with sickly rue. The cre- 
dulous lover, and the experienced Benedick, will 
sometimes maintain opposiie theories, touching 
the privileges of the sex. The ruddy nosed 
widow wiil ‘still swallow noyau, when nobody 
sees her, and as for Miss Cackle, the e/derly 
young lady, who never made but two slips in her 
youth, why she will sull continue, after the twelfth 
dish of tea, to talk evil of all the neighbourhood. 

Many democrats, confident of the potency of my 
art, have applied to me to ascertain if they were 
right in their hopes of a revolution, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of jacobin arts and principles. I 
have ever made it a rule to resolve all such queries 
by the rules of palmistry. But the hands of these 
gentlemen are either so dirty with the vileness of 
their occupations, or so closely clenched to smite 
every person and every thing in their way, that it 
is impossible to discern the lines by which I can 
foretel. I have, however, examined the fiery 
aspect of Mars, and have pored both upon Luna 
and Mercury. The first planet assures me they 
will always bluster and look big, and even dabble 
in blood, if it should spout from a guillotine. By 
the second I learn, that, like Falstaff, Bardolph, 
Peto, Poins, and the rest of that moral gang, in the 
play, they will persevere in acting the part of 
‘gentlemen of the shude, minions of the moon, 
under whose countenance—they steal ;’ and, in 
answer to my eager inquiries every night, ‘light 
finger’d Sir Mercury’ dec:ares, upon his word and 
honour, that even the famous medicine, which 
bears his name, will not preserve from poliution 
the democratic body much longer, but a long 
course of hemp must ensue, and for many years 
this drastic physic must be taken. As some of 
those, who consulte:] me, were philosophers, 1 ob- 
served, when making these my {unereal responses, 
that it must be a sweet consolation to them to 
reflect, that death itself was a great revolution, and 
even Hell no bad emblem of their favourite form 
of government. | 

The character and habits of my dear native 
country will continue, for some years, nearly 
the same. Wealth will be almost exclusively 
pursued; and sometimes through foul paths. 
Certain dupes will complain of our perfidy, and 
many foreign merchants will conclude, that 
punctuality is not the most conspicuous of our 
natienal virtues. 

The book of fate does not clearly indicate that 
any man of extraordinary genius will, at pre- 
sent, appear in America. I see, however, certain 
philosophers, poets, and painters, in embryo. What 
is very odd, although such a new born, and, com- 
paratively, unlearned country, requires the aid of 
ali the ability of her sons, yet I can discover 
that Columbia will be almost unconscious of the 
existence of these her sprightly children; and it 
is a curious phenomenon, which I modestly leave 
to the explanation of the Philosophical Society, 
that the eyes of most of the votaries of learning 
and of the lovers of the fine arts are steadfastly 
fixed upon Europe. My second sight, my horary 
inspection, and all my calculations agree in this, 
that if another Count Rumrorp should appear, he 
would soon find himself in the service of the 
Elector of Bavaria, or at the head of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. If another West, 
or CopLey, or TRUMBULL, attracted by the love 
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of fine forms, should dip the faithfullest pencil 
in the brightest colours, though he will not have 
an opportunity to sell, in his own country, many 
yards of canvas, however sweetly tinged, yet he 
will crayon on British tablets a full length por- 
trait of British generosity. The motto, which 
one of these American artists has chosen for one 
of his pictures, is highly curious. It is Scriptural, 
and, though distant, I can read it very legibly with 
my Scotch spectacles. On the wall ef a palace, I 
see an historical picture. It represents Maecenas 
and Horace, banquetting with Augustus. The 
inscription is from St. Luxx, ‘ Behold they, which 
are gorgeously apparelled, and live delicately, are 
in King’s courts.’ 
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POLITICS. ? 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


HORTENSIUS, No. Il. 


In my last number, I endeavoured to lead my 
fellow-citizens to a contemplation of the difficul- 
ties and embarrassments, which opposed and 
retarded the formation and adoption of the Fe- 
deral Constitution. The impressions of fear, 
produced by imminent danger, are too quickly 
effaced, when it seems to have ceased. This 
passion was implanted in our breasts to ad- 
monish us to shun, not only instant, but to avoid 
future dangers ; and a wise man, not content 
with having merely escaped, inquires into the 
causes of his alarm, where they existed, and 
how they were shunned, that he may derive 
safety from experience. 

If we could return to the years, which elapsed 
between the acknowledgment of our independ- 
ence in 1783, and the formation of the federal 
constitution, and revive the apprehensions, then 
entertained for our country; if we could review 
the dark and portentous calm, which then pre- 
vailed over our political horizon, and call to our 
recollection the dreadful anticipations of the wise 
and the patriotic, we should shudder to perceive 
how nearly we had appreached a state of things, 
which involved our national existence, and threat- 
ened the destruction of every blessing, for which 
we had so long and so ardenily struggled. Let it 
be remembered that such a state of things existed 
previously to the year 1789; but that as soon as 
the ‘ SUN OF FEDERALISM’ arose, the dark clouds 
of despair were dispelled, and were succeeded by 
a genial warmth, which gave life and animation 
to every thing within its influence. If so great 
and sudden a change instantly foliowed the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution, can we doubt to 
what cause to attribute it? It is unnecessary to 
inquire. The cause is felt, is acknowledged by 
all. The federal constitution gave us respectabili- 
ty abroad, and confidence at home; it enabled us 
to discharge our debts, and to exchange the 
downcast looks of insolvency, for the-cheerful and 
manly countenance of conscious probity. It creat- 
ed a government able at once to restrain, and to 
protect her citizens. Truly might it be said 
that, from that period, we began tosail upon the 
‘full tide of successful experiment.’ But we are 
now told that the ‘ sun of federalism’ is set. Yes, 
it has set; the assertion cannot be contradicted. 
Every act of the present administration has a 
direct tendency to destroy the principles of fe- 
deralism and the constitution, and to make it a 
mere caput mortuum, a substratum for the lordly 
Virginian to erect his ancient dominion upon, to 
the oppression and destruction of every other part 
ofthe union. ‘The sunof federalism is set,’ I re- 
ceive the confession; it comes from the party 
accused, and Mr. Jefferson and his friends have 
acted fully in the spirit of it. The constitution 
of the United States has ceased to be Federal; 





every feature of Federalism in it has been defaced; 
it has ceased to be an union of states, as was in. 
tended; and has become a Virginian government, 
in which Virginia policy and Virginia interests 
are considered and regarded to the exclusion of 
the interests of the eastern and middle states, 
‘ The sun of federalism is, indeed, set,’ and, un. 
less it rise again, nothing remains for us but to 
be subjected to the dominion of Virginia, or to 
shake off the yoke, by taking the station to which 
our strength entitles use God forbid that suth 
an alternative should be forced upon us. It may 
be prevented. But if it be imposed, I trust that 
the eastern and middle states will not long hesi, 
tate in making their choice. But let us not 
despond. Justice is on our side, and, if Virginia 
will consider her true interests, she will perceive 
that they, require all that we ask. She cannot be 
permitted to tiumph over her sister states, to 
trample the constitution under her feet, and to 
rule us, as hercaprice or her interest may require, 
The sternand honest character of the eastern peo. 
ple forbids it—they will never submit to it. It is 
to be hoped, that, under this persuasion, Virginia 
may yet be induced to be content with that station 
which has been assigned to her, and to relinquish 
an advantage, which ought never to have been 
granted, and which has long since been fraught 
with the deepest injustice, | mean the representa. 
tion of three fifths of her slavess The union of the 
states is her salvation, let her beware how she 
shakes it. 
== 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICERO. 
SECTION 4. 
The orations against Catiline. 


[ Continued. ] 


“ Thus then, Catiline, pursue your resolution: 
depart at length, out of Rome: the gates are 
open. It is too long a time, that the army of 
Mallius has expected you for their General. 
Take away with you, all the wretches, who re- 
semble you; purge the city of that contagion, 
which you have spread in it; deliver it from 
those Panicks, which your presence excites; let 
the walls interpose between us and you. You 
cannot remain here any longer; I will not suffer 
you: I will not endure you: I will not tolerate 
you. Do you hesitate to do by my order, what 
you resolved to do of yourself? I, the Consul, 
command our enemy to go out of Rome. And 
who can still detain you? How can you support 
the residence of a city, in which there is not, a 
simple inhabitant, except your accomplices, in 
whose eyes you are not an object of horror and 
terror? What is the domestic infamy with which 
your life has not been loaded? What is the out" 
rage with which your bands have not been defiled. 
Finally what is the life that you lead? Forl 
wish to speak to you one moment, not with the 
indignation you deserve, but with the pity which 
you merit so little. You come and appear in 
this Assembly: very well! In this great 
number of senators, among whom you have re- 
lations, and friends, and connections, who is the 
man.from whom, you have obtained a salutation, 
or even a look? If you are the first who has re- 
ceived a similar affront, do you expect that voices 
will be raised against you, when silence alone, 
when this decree the most grievous of all, has 
already condemned you? When at your arrival, 
the seat remained vacant aroud you, when the 
Consular senators, as soon as you were seated, 
have quitted their places which might be near 
you? With what front, with what countenance 
can you support so many humihations? If my 
slaves dreaded me, as your fellow-citizens fear 
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ou, if théy looked at me with the same eye, as 
all the world regard you, here, I would abandon 
my own house ; and yet, you hesitate to abandon 
your country, to fly into some desert, to hide, 
in some distant solitude, this your guilty life, 
reserved for punishment! I hear you answer me, 
that you are ready to go into exile, if the senate 
rogounces the decree : No. I will not pro- 
ose that to the senate; but I am about to put 
you in a situation to know their disposition to- 
wards you, in such a manner, that you cannot 
jonger doubt of them. Catiline ! Go out of Rome ! 
and since you wait for the word exile, exile your- 
self from your country! Well! what! 
Catiline, de you remark the silence? And would 
“ou have more? If L had said asmuch to Seetius, 
to Marcellus, Consul as I am, I should not be 
in safety in the senate. But it is to you that 
| address myself, it is you, whom I order into 
exile, and when the senate allows me to speak 
thus, the senate approves me; when it is silent, 
jt pronounces ; its silence is a decree.” 

« I say as much of the Roman Knights, of 
that honorable body, which surround the senate 
in so great numbers, whose sentiments and voices 
you might have heard, as you entered this place, 
and whose hands ready to be laid on you, I have 
so much difficulty to restrain. I will be an- 
swerable, that they will follow you as far as the 
gates of the city, which for se long a time you 
have longed to destroy. Depart then: you 
have so often said that you waited for an order 
of exile, which might render me unpopular. Be 
content: I have given it: complete your design, 
by obeying it, of exciting against me that enmi- 
ty, from which you promise yourself, such great 
advantages. But if you would furnish me with 
anew subject of glory, go out with that retinue 
of rubbers, who are devoted to you; go with the 
dregs of the people ; go to the camp of Mallius ; 
declare an impious war against your country! 
go, and throw yourself into that haunt, to which 
your stupid fury, has long called you. There ; 
how perfectly you will be satisfied! What plea- 
sure worthy of you will you there enjoy? To 
what horrible transporis of joy, will you resign 
yourself, who, throwing your eyes around you, 
not one single honest man is to be seen or 
heard? And you, conscript Fathers, hearken 
with attention, and engrave in your memories, 
the answer, which I think | ought to make to 
the complaints, which appear, | must acknow- 
ledge to have some foundation in justice. 
Iseem to hear my country, that country which 
isdearer to me than my life, say to me: Cicero 
what are you doing? What! the man whom you 
acknowledge to be my enemy, the man who is 
about to carry war into my bosom, who is expect- 
ed in a camp of Rebels, the father of crimes, the 
head of a conspiracy, the corruptor of my citi- 
zens, do you suffer him to depart from Rome! 
Do you send him to take arms against the Re- 
public! Do you rot load him with irons! Do 
you not drag him to death? Do you not consign 
him to the most terrible punishment! What re- 
strains you? Is this the discipline of our ances- 
tors ’——F requently, even individuals, have punish- 
td with death, seditious citizens. Have the laws 
limited the chastisement-of guilty citizens ?’——_ 
Those who have declared themselves againt the 
Republic, have never enjoyed the rights of citi- 
zens. Are you afraid of the reproaches of the 
succeeding generation! But the Roman people, 
who have, conducted so early, through all the 
degrees ot elevation, up to the first of their dig- 
hities, without any recommendation from your 
‘icestors, without knowing you any other way 
than by yourself, obtains from you very little 
fratitude, if there is any consideration, any ap- 
Prehension, which can make you forget the safety 
“their citizens.” 




















THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘& To this sacred voice of the Republic, to the 
complaints which she may address to me, con- 
script fathers, this is my answer. If I had be- 
lieved, that the last course would have been to 
put Catiline to death, 1 would not have suffered 
him to live a moment, in fact, if the greatest men 
of the republic, have honoured themselves by the 
death of Flaccus, of Saturninus, of the two 
Gracchi, I ought not to fear, that posterity will 
condemn me, for having put to death this robber, 
an hundred times more guilty, this murderer of 
his fellow-citizens; or if it was possible, that so 
just an action, could excite hatred again me, 
it is one of my principles that we ought to regard 
as titles of glory, the enemies we make by our vir- 
tues. But there are, even in this order, men 
who see not all our dangers and all our evils, 
or who will not see them. These are the men, 
who by shewing themselves too weak, have nour- 
ished the hopes of Catiline; it is they, who have 
fortified the conspiracy, by refusing to believe 
it. Influenced by their authority, a great num- 
ber of citizens deluded or wicked, if 1 had been 
severe with Catiline, would have accused me of 
cruelty and tyranny. At this day, if he resorts 
as he resolved to do, to the camp ef Mallius, 
there will be no man stupid enough to deny that 
he has conspired against his country. His death 
would have restrained the plots which threaten 
us, but would not have entirely stifled them. But 
if he carries away with him all that execrable 
rabble of assassins and incendiaries, then, we 
shall not only have destroyed that plague, which 
has been nourished and grown up among us, but 
we shall even have annihilated the very seeds of 
corruption. 

* It is not on this day only, conscript fathers, 
that we have been surrounded with snares and 
ambushes ; but it seems, as if all this tempest of 
fury and of crimes, had been gathering a long 
time, to break out under my cousulate. Ifamong 
so many enemies, we strike at Catiline alone, 
his death would give us time to breathe, to be 
sure; but the peril would still subsist, and the 
poison would be shut up in the bosom of the 
republic. Thus, then I repeat it, let the wicked 
seperate themselves from the good; let our 
enemies assemble in one retreat ; let them cease, 
to besiege the consul, in his house, the magis- 
trates on their tribunals, the fathers of Rome in 
the senate to collect torches to set fire to our ha- 
bitatious; in fine tiat we may see writte., on the 
front ef everycitizen, his sentiments for the re- 
public, I will beresponsible, conscript fathers, that 
then will be in your consuls vigilance enough, 
in this order, sufficient authority, in that of the 
Roman Konigit an abundance ol courage, among 
all the good citizens, concord and union, that, 
on the ceparture of Catiline, all that you can 
fear from him and his accomplices, will be at 
once discovered suppressed and punished. 

** Go then, with this omen of our salety and 
your ruin, with all the Satellites hich your 
abominable machinations have attracied arouad 
you, go! I say Catiline ! Give the signal, of a 
sacriligious War. And thou, Jupiter Stator: 
whose temple was erected by Romulus, under 
the same auspices with Rome herself! Thou, in 
all times implored as the protector of the Roman 
iempire ! Thou will preserve, from the rage of 
this robber, thine altars, these walls, and the lives 
of all our citizens; and al] these enemies of 
Rome, these plunderers of Italy, these villains 
leagued together by the same crimes, wiil be 
also, dead or alive, wnited forever in the same 
punishment.” 

It was, no doubt, the first punishment of Cati- 
line, to have this thundering pbilippick, to en- 
dure. By coming to the senate he exposed him- 
self to this tempest. There was no possibility 
of interrupting a consul, speaking in the midst 
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of the Senators: the usage indeed, permitted no 
man to interrupt any senator in giving his 
opinien. Neverthless, neither the voice of Ci- 
cero, nor that of conscience, were able to 
intimidate Catiline, so much as to take from him 
the courage to reply. He assumed an hypocri- 
tical countenance, and arese to answer; but he 
had scarcely uttered a few vague phrases, which 
Sallust has preserved for us, relying upon the 
opinion which his birth ought to secure to him, in 
opposition to that of Cicero, when the murmurs 
arising on all sides, convinced him, that the privi- 
leges of a senator were no longer acknowledged 
inhim. Immediately a general clamour, hindered 
him from proceeding}; the names of parricide and 
incendiary, resounded in his ears; it was then 
necessary to throw off the mask, and being no 
longer master of himeelf, he left for his last fare- 
wel tothe senate, these furious words, cited by 
several historians, and whose energy is remarka- 
ble. ‘ Since I am driven to extremities by the 
enemies who surround me, | will extinguish un- 
der ruins the fires which they light up about me.” 
The event justified the policy of Cicero. The 
night following Catiline went out of Rome with 
three hundred men in arms, and proceeded to put 
himselfat the head of the troops of Mallins. We 
know what was the issue of this war, and in the 
bloody battle in which he was defeated, his sol- 
diers were almost all killed, and Rome and Italy. 
were dels. red from what was most vicious among: 
them, anu the most dangerous to their repose. If 
any one inquires why Catiline, before whom Ci- 
cero had explained his intentions and his views, 
should take precisely the party which the consul: 
desired him to take; it was because there was 
no other for him to take ; it was because, that, 
every thing being discovered and Rome so well 
guarded, that it was not possible to attempt any 
thing, he had no other resource, than open force: 
and the army of Mallius. : 

Soon after his departure, Cicero ascended the: 
tribunal of harangues, and rendered an account 
to the Roman people, of all that has passed: 
This is the subject of the second oration against 
Catiline. ‘Ihe orator proposes, in this, princi- 
pally to dissipate, the false and insidious alarms, 
which the secret partizans of Catiline affected 


\to disseminate, by exaggerating his resources: 


and the danger of the republic, Cicero opposes 
to these insinyations as cowardly as they were 
insidious, the faithful picture of the forces of the 
two parties and the contrast between, the Ro- 
man power and that of an army of desperate 
robbers. In fact, it was evident, that nothing 
would be feared from Catiline, but a coup de 
main, one of those sudden and unforseen insur- 
rections, or seditions which might overthrow a 
city. It was only in Rome that he was truely 
formidable: reduced to make war in form, he 
must fall. Accordingly every thing concurred, 
to make it appear, that the views of Cicero were 
as just, as his conduct was noble and patriotic. 
That of the conspirators was so imprudent, 
that it precipitated their ruin long before that of 
their chief. He had left in Rome Lentulus and 
Cethegus, and some others of his principal con- 
fidents, 'o watch the moment, to disembarrass 
themselves if it were possible of this indefatiga- 
ble consul, the greatest obstacle to all their de- 
signs, to set fire to Rome, and attack the senate 
in the instant, when Catiline should shew him- 
self at the gatcs with his army, and finally to 
increase their party, till that time, by all imagi- 
nable means. They attempted to draw into their 
design the deputies of the Allobroges, and trans- 
mitted them a plan of their conspiracy with their 
signature. All was carried, at once, to Cicero, 


Armed with decisive proofs he convoked the 
senate, orders before him Lentulus, Cethegus, 
Ceparius, Gabinius and Staullius, who not sus- 
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pecting that they were betrayed, complied with 
his orders, he siezes on their persons and carries 
them with him, to the senate, where he first in- 
troduces the deputies of the Allobroges. * ‘Their 
depositions are heard; the dispatches are open- 
ed; the proofs are clear. The criminals are 
forced to acknowledge their signatures and their 
seals. It is, upon this cecasion that they report 
a beautiful saying of Cicero to Lentulus. This 
conspirator was of the family of the Cornelians, 
the most illustrious of Rome. He was himself 
at that time Pretor. His seal represented the 
head of his great-grand father who had been an 
exellent citizen. Do you know this seal? Says 
the consul to him, it is the image of your ances- 
tor who deserved so well of the republic, how 
is it possible that the mere sight of this venera- 
ble head, should not have restrained you, at the 
moment when you was going to make use of it, 
for signing a crime?! 

The senate decreeds rewards to the Allobro- 
ges, and thanks and honours, without example to 
the consul; they ordained the festivals called 
supplications, which after the triumph, were the 
reward of the most honourable victories. Cice- 
ro harangues the people, and explains 'to them, 
all that had been done in the senate, and from 
what danger Rome had been delivered. ‘This 
is the third oration against Catiline. Finally, 
nothing remained but to decide the fate of the 
criminals. Silanus, designated consul for the 
following year, gives his opinion, in favour of 
death. His opinion ts followed by all who speak 
after him, till they came to Caesar, whose 
opinion is perpetual imprisonment, and confisca- 
tion of ‘their estates. He had already great in- 
fluence and his judgment might draw after it, 
the more voices, because even those who were 
the most attached to Cicero, fearing that one 
day an account might be demandcd of him of 
the blood of citizens, who, in the ordinary forms, 
could not be condemned to death, but by the 
people, appeared inclined to indulgence that they 
might not expose a great man, whom they loved. 

“nev seemed to look to his countenance, for the 
judgment they ought to give, Cicero perceived 
the new danger, which the republic was in, at 
this critical moment. He knew that the friends 
and partisans of the conspirators, wished nothing 
more than to be put in a condition to force the 
prison; and if the senate had softened, in so 
important a deliberation, this would be enough 
to raise the party of Catiline. The intrepid con- 
sul, arose to speak, and it is in this harangue 
which is the fourth oration against Catiline, that 
he has manifested, the highest elevation of his 
sentiment, and that devotion of a soul, truly Ro- 
Tan, which knew his own personal dangers, and 
$et them all at defiance, for the safety of the 
State. 

{ Zo be continued.) 


MEDICAL. 

FOR THE PORT #OLIO. 
DISSERTATIO MEDICA INAUGURALIS, 
DE 
MENTIS LITERARUM STUDIOSZ INCITAMENTIS, 
MALIS ET REGIMINE. 
AUCTORE ANDREA STEWART. 
[ Concluded.) 

Ambiunt literarum premia; sed nullum fortasse 
genus hominum est, quod in invidiam est procli- 
vius, quam docti, qui premia ista adjudicant; et 
cum res ita sese habeat, impetus, quo perciuntur 


ut inter se detrectarent, tanto feré gravior est, quam * 


gtod inter alios sentitur, quanto mentis ingeniique 
dotes mechanice arti et rationi prestant. Et ob 
eam causam, sigui, in hoc curriculo, ad laudem et 
honorem evadcrunt,~—mentem, quatenus fieri queat, 
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At revera, cum ingenio acri et idoneo, sentiendi 
guedam facultas exquisitior, quam usu multo etiam 
ut jam dixi, expoliunt, feré semper est consociata; 
et inde fit, ut quo plus impetui graviori sint ob- 
noxii, eO minus ad istum feliciter sustinendum 
sint parati. Et hoe modo quidem, spiritus iste 
invidiz mordax, veluti siquando veri novo relabere- 
tur hyems lethifera, primitias et spem omnem in- 
genii, haud rard oppressit, vel penitus delevit. 

Sin verd his malis, graviora, ut res domi angus- 
tior, derclictio amicorum, vel ecrum quos penitus 
dile xerint, mors immatura forte aeccesserint,—quan- 
ta plerumque est animi zgritude ! 

Homo, quantislibet dotibus preditus, est quo- 
dammodo imbecillus, multisque casibus, quos neque 
providere neque antevertere possit sapientia sua, 
obnoxius. Sed, quamvis cujusque profecto malis 
acerbitas sua semper insit, alii aliis modis, pro vite 
ingeniique ratione, ea patiuntur. 

Omne, quodcungue malum homini acciderit, si 
mod animus, inter negotii consuetudinem, hilares- 
que amicitic ameenitates, ab eo sxpius avertatur, 
vim suam mordacem paulatim deperdit. Intra so- 
litudinem, autem, qu ipsa est parens uberrima 
mualorum, cum tristis et adversi cujusvis memoria 
diu alicui, suapte insuper indole in tristitiam pro- 
cliviori, ingruerit; concidunt indies spes leta, ala- 
critas, et vis acrior ingenii. Et, revera, res eo 
usque nonnunquam perducta fuit, ut tanquam cu- 
mulo obrutus, animus et charitate amicorum, vel 
ex cunctis, quas prxbet vita, deliciis, solatium 
percipere nequiret. 

Amenitates nature, que quondam ei deliciarum 
plurimo essent, silvz, * rura, et rigui in vallibus 
amnes,’ tandem amplius ad delectationem non va- 
luerunt. Solis ipsivs lux, quz omnibus feré secum 
lxtitiam adfert, invisa facta fuit. Atque ompia 
denique circumspicienti speciem inamenam, tris- 
tem, lugubrem, et mentis habitui consentaneam 
induerunt. 

His, que jam dixi, addendum restat,—quod 
mala, quibus stud'osi sunt obnoxii, nonnunguam, 
presertim si diutius animo incubverint, in hypo- 
chondriasin abeunt. Et ista quidem, siquando in 
systema altius descenderit, est omnium fortassc, 
in quos homines incidunt, si demas insaniam ipsam 
morborum dirissimus. Furtim obrepit; et, quc- 
iam corpus feré prins quem animum adoritur, 
per signa compluria dyspepsiz, langucris, et virium 
fractarum paulatim sese ostendit. Flatus et mur- 
mura per ilia grassantur; segnis et molestus fit 
cursus sanguinis: nervi, qui animo proximé inser- 
viunt, labe alt’ correpti, ad munera sua non am- 
plits sufficiunt; debilitas urget; et ubique macies, 
torpor, et lassitudo invalescunt. 

Ad hee verd tandem accedit morbus animi gra- 
vior. Bona valetudo, negotia, et remissiones hila- 
res, plerisque sunt contri mestitiam tutamini satis 
apto. Siquibus. autem, in secessu degentibus, frac- 
tis jam viwibus, et sensuum habitu morbido, animus 
dolore ac falsis imaginibus assidué obsideatur, fieri 
hon potest, guin, etiamsi ipse esset sanus, metu 
et mestitia diuturna obrueretur. At, revera, in 
hypochondriasi, animi ipsius habitus est depravatus; 
et inde sit, ut morbus quodammodo vi duplici 
ingruat. ‘Tristitix e6 usque indulget erer, ut co- 
gitationes sux, quecunque sint, hac tandem om- 
nind imbuantur. Fictis malis, que a veris nequit 
dignoscere, luditur. Sub nocte tristia somnia, et 
interdiu pericula dira, subinde ei minitantia, animo 
observantur. Terra, cui incedit, fortassé sub pe- 
dibus subsidere, vel tectum, sub quo degit, capiti 
suo irruere videtur. Morbus quidam, aliis verd 
minimé obvius, vitam aggreditur; vel animus ipse, 
é corpore elapsus, fatum suum irrevocabile jamjam 
subiturus est. Aliqui etiam se vitreos esse putan- 
tes, timuerunt, ne forte corpora sud fragilia, si 
foras prodiissent, occursu repentind, comminueren- 
tur, Locos quosdain et homines, alii metu super- 
stitioso correpti, ut inauspicatos evitarunt. Et 
revera, opiniones et imagines fictz, quibus aliis 


victus grassatur. Impetus ejus, presertim inter 
studiosos, quorum ratio vite ei magis favet, viam 
(ut ita dicam) qua tendit, strage tristissima sternit, 
—Omnia in peri_ulo versantur, et in pejus indies 
ruunt. Systema humanum, quod tam mira fabrica 
et tanta partium varietate instructum. nature cienti 
parere, et quasi symphonia dulci vibrare solet.. 
laxatur ita, ut tristia tantiim et discordia edat, 
Mens ipsa, diu sensu depravato obsessa, et vi fic. 
tricis imaginationis exagitata, tormentis suis pau. 
latim succumbit ; et, quantumvis antehéc doctrina, 
vel ingenio valido, insignis fuerit, imbecilla et 
effceta inter stragem corporis labitur. A’ grotans 
miser, ultra medicatrices herbarum, vel amicitiz 
ipsius suaviloquz potestates, sibi ipsi, ut ita dicam, 
superfuit; et mors demum superveniens € malis 
et miseris eum sola eripit. 

Hee feré sunt incommoda, que literarum studi. 
osis obtingant. Varia quidem sunt, et nonnun- 
quam, ut ex supradictis constat, pregravia: et, 
quoniam omnes ab iis quam maximeé precavere 
oportet, pauca de mentis regimine quo evitari pos. 
sint, subjicienda decrevie Hoc vero quam breviter 
expediam, 

Omnibus igitur, literarum cultui deditis, qui 
*‘ mentem sanam in corpore sano,’ servarent, cura 
imprimis esse debet, ut modd ac rationi nature 
sedulo ebtemperentur. Solitudo nimia, vigiliz, at- 
que, nisus diaturniores ac vehementes sunt effugi- 
enda: et, d' m operam dent ne corporis habitus, 3 
quo mentis indoles multum profecto pendet, quid 
detrimenti capiat ;—talis est instituenda studiorum 
ratio, ut, vel lectionis et cogitationum varietas, vel 
remissio tempestiva, laborem alternans, animum 
fessum subinde recreent et reficiant. 

Segni et mordaci cure est inprimis omnimodis 
obsistendum. Et cum hoc consilio.—assidue stu 
dere oportet, nequando animus negotio et incita- 
mentis idoneis vacuus sit; tunc enim, vix fieri 
potest, quin aciem suam, ut ita dicam, in seipsum 
converteret, et dolorem quamplurimum inter fictas 
miserias subLinde cieret In hunc finem etiam, 
oblectamenta et exercitatio modica sub dio, prop- 
tcrea quod mentem, a nisu et obtutu suo, quasi 
furtim avertant, multum plerumque prederunt, 
Ludi quidam, presertim ubi de pignore leviore 
certetur, hoc modd exercitationem simul et inci- 
tamenta conciliabunt. Neque ambulatio vel equi- 
tutio in aére puro et libero, duinmodo tempestiva 
sint, huc minus tendent:—inter ruris ameenitates 
enim, é studiis suis elapsi, docti ita oblectati, ‘prz- 
sertim si socius hilarior adsit, curarum fient, quasi 
inviti, immemores: mentis tenebrax diffugient; at: 
que vires et alacritas facilé redibunt. 

Juvabit insuper aliquando, ia cetu, et commer: 
cio hominum, vel etiam in negotiis versari :-nam 
inde cultum studiorum repetentes, ad omnia ejus 
munera aptiores evadent. 

Sed pre czxteris, amicitiam dulcem et suavilo 
quam oportet colz:-. Post altos suos labores, ani- 
mus «ger et defatigatus, infelicitate sud ductus, ad 
amicitiz oblectamenta, quasi adminiculum suum 
ultro annititur. 

In cetu aliorum quidem remissione leviore fru 
mur; sed in gremio, ut ita dicam. et inter benig: 
nitates illorum tantum, quos diligimus, potest 
egritudo animi gravior clici. 

Sin autem mala € consuetudine studiorum it 
tempestiva et solicita provenientia, jam menti a 
quandiu incubuerint, et morbum obfirmatum mr 
nitata fuerint; ad regimen adhuc valentius confu 
gere erit necesse. 

Corporis habitui morbido, ratione quadam ido 
nea victus, exercitationis, et medicamentorum est 
occurrendum: et interea animus, rerum novilate; 
et festinatione quadam negotii et societatis, si fie 
potest, mulcendus et occupandus est. Sin ve 
hee vite alacrior diversitas domi non multum pre 
fuisset, ad peregrinationem tandem, et cum spe tt 
quaquam levi, propterea quod nonnunquam, rebt 





temporibus alii fuerint ludibrio, tam varie quam 








solicitudini minimeé obviam pre se ferre debent, 


horrends fuerunt. Inter signa hujusmodi, si tan- 


aliter desperatis, ad sanitatem valuit, conlugtt 
possumus. 


dem altits inveteraverint,—morbus plérumque in. 
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Inter perigrinandum multa quidem bona ex aére 

uro et exercitatione provceniunt. Sed in eo pra- | 
cipué prodest, quod mem ‘ria pristini doloris, tanté | 
plerumque obscurior fit, quantd longius 4 locis et | 
hominibus, qui eam revocare soleant, recedimus. 
Res nove et inopinate etiam, que subinde in con- } 
spectum veniant, egrotantem a suis malis paulatim 
alliciunt. Et quum vis morbi, hoc modo, fuerit 
labelactata, et spei ameenitates tandem, velut lux 
celi jucunda, inenti ariserint, omnia indies meliora 
cedunt. Hee feré sunt remedia, quz in mala ani- 
mi diuturniora tan‘um p:osint. Citra varia oblec- 
tamenta, et negotii festinationes, alia potids no- 
cent, vel levamunis aliquid saltem vix secum affe- 
runt, Et in hance sententiam juvat mihi demum, 
verbis ornatissimi Poét2, propositum meum absol- 
vere: 


These chronic Passions, while from real woes 
They rise, and yet without the body’s fault 

Infest the soul, admit one only cure, 

Diversions, hurry, and a restless life. 

Vain are the consolations of the wise, . 

In vain your friends would reason down your pain. 
O ye whose souls relen:less love has tam’d 

To soft distress or friends untimely fall! n! 

Court not the luxury of tender thought, 

Nor deem it impious to forget those pains 

That hurt the living, nought avail the dead. 

Go, soft Enthusiast! quit the cypress groves, 

Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings tune 

Your sad complaint: go seek the cheerful haunts 
Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd ; 
Lay schemes for wealth, or pow’r, or fame, the wish 
Of nobler minds, and push them night and day, 
Or join the caravan in quest of scenes 

New to your eyes, and shifting ev’ry hour, 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appennines, 

Or, more advent’rcus, rush into the field 

Where wae grows hot, and raging through the sky 
The lofty trumpet swells the mad’ning soul, 

And in the hardy camp and toilsome march 
’ Forget all softer and les$ manly cares. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Lennon Epirion oF Dr. Linn’s 


‘POWERS OF GENIUS.’ 


From the ‘ Albion Press,’ Mess. T. Williams 
and ‘F. Hurst, two of the Lomdon Booksellers. 
have reprinted, from the second edition of the 
Philadelphia copy, * Lhe Powers of Genius,’ It 
is a fashion of late to print every poetical werk 
in the most ornamental manner, with the smooth- 
est paper, the brightest types, and the finest en- 
gravings, which can be procured. This has been 
aptly called the luxury of literature, and it bas 
been brilliantiy displayed in the book before us. 
A more charming union of the Printer’s skill, 
and the Engraver'’s art, can scarcely be imagin- 
ed, and we rejoice to witness such honours paid 
to the literature of our country. One circum- 
stance, however, demands some animadversion. 
‘The author's name is published without any ad- 
dition, aud his original preface, which indicates 
the place and date of its composition, has been 
expunged by the British bookseller, who, doubt- 
less, had his reasons fur this omissien, but, as 
Deborah says in the Vicar of Wakeficid, J shoudd 
like to know those 1easonss The volume, in its 
English dress, bas ail the air of an English pro- 
duction, and, as such, will unquestionably be re- 
regarded by all its readers. This is anm-injury 
to America, and to one of her ingenious children, 
In the infant state of our literature, it is but sel- 
dom that a tolerable book appears. Whenever 
this is happily the case, let it receive, if not the 
brilliant meed of Renown, at least the simple 
acknowledgment of legitimacy. In the history 
of British republication of our native books, we 
have more than once remarked a similar decep- 
tion. The interesting romances, from the pen 
of a well xnown and elegant writer in this city, 
are. regularly reprinted at the Minerva Press, 
without the ieast hint of their origin, and Mess. 
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Lane and Newman talk of Mr. C. B. Brown, as 
if perfectly unconscious that he writes on this 
side of the Atlantic. The Robinsons published, 
two or three years since, the ‘Life and Adven- 
tures of Dr. Underhill,’ but the birth and pa- 
rentage of the book seemed wholly to escape 
their recollection. Some London Lethe had 
washed away every American trace, and the 
doctor figures in the British capital as an un- 
fortunate English physician, who, unhappily, had 
the double misfortune, for a short time, to *heep 
school in America, and to be detained six years in 
captivity at Algiers. We have some right to 
prove what the lawyers call an alili; as we 
actually sat by the American author, while he 
was writing the above adventures, and know, 
that, at this present writing, he neither prescribes 
nor compounds in the city of London, but ad- 
ministers the justice of his country from the 
supreme courts of Vermont. But to return to 
the poem, which has given birth to these 1e- 
marks, It is well known, as the performance of 
Dr. Linn, an amiable clergyman and ingenious 
poet of this city, who, we hope, will be incited to 
continue his literary pursuits, satisfied that they 
attract the regard of Englishmen, and are read 
by candid critics, in the belief that the Powers of 
Genius are not wholly unknown on this side of 
the Atlantic. 
—= 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NEW LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Mr. G. KEARSLEY, one of the London book- 
sellers, has published a very perfect and commo- 
dious ediiion of Dr. Jonnson’s Dictonary of the 
English language, in four large and beautiful 
volumes in royal octavo. This circumstance 
alone, would render this edition more popular, 
than that of the original folio, or quarto. But 
there is another, and cogent reason for every 
scholar to be solicitous to peruse in this form, the 
most elaborate performance of Dr. Johnson. <A 
new Biography of the great Lexicographer has 
has been written by Dr. J. AIkin, whose talents, 
in this delighiful walk of Literature, are familiar 
io the public, and whose graceful simplicity of 
pure English style, must be equally obvious, and 
admirable to all, who have formed their taste 
upon the classical models of App1ison and Gop. 
SMITH. One might suppose that the faithful 
memory, and minute information of Boswell, the 
tell tale volubility of Mrs. Thrale, the laborious 
accuracy of Sir John Hawkins, and the elegant 
narrative of Arthur Murphy had communicated 
every thing pertinent to the character of Joun- 
sen. But in a wide field, exuberant with vege- 
tation, and copious of flowers, there is always 
something for careful Industry to glean, and for 
grateful Genius to admire. Dr." Arxr8, with 
his peculiar powers for the task, will either gra- 
tify our love of anecdotes, by n rrating s: s:ething 
new and rare, or at least will please the taste and 
imagination of the Polite Scholar, by a skilful 
arrangement of those materials, which by other 
‘artists have been rudely or imperfectly employed. 

\— ——__} 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SHAKSPEARE IN THE PRESS. 


The first volume of the new American edition of 
S#AKSPEAR is now in the press of Mr. Mannine, 
one of the proprietors, und the work is advancing 





* Many of the London Literati, we are assured, con- 
sider it as a moot point, which was the most ignomini- 
ous condition of servitude, but as others very impudently 
suppose that the Algerine republic, in point oP s:rength, 
dignity, and stability, is greatly superior to the Ameri- 
can, they, with their usual prejudices, have not hesitated 





| to preier the slave to the schoolmaster. 
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with as much speed as the difficult nature of the 
task will justify. In reprinting an edition, from 
the text of StetveNs and Rerep, the pages, 
mottled with many varieties of typographical 
character, and abounding in quotations from au- 
thors, whose style is obsolete, or uncouth, demand 
a revision at once scrupulous and slow. To drive 
such a work, with celerity, through the press, 
would be disgraceful to the Editor, detrimental 
to the Printer, and a disappointment to the Pub- 
lie. Subscribers may rest satisfied, that the 
proprietors are not careless of their obligations, 
and that the anxious care, which imposes a 
temporary delay, it is hoped, will be crewned 
with the accomplishment of the task, in such a 
manner, as not to mock the expectations of the 
students of SHAKSPEARE, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FESSENDEN’S ORIGINAL POEMS. 


Flattered and animated, by the patronage of 
the English public, extended towards his first 
and *unacknowledged publication, Mr, Fessxen- 
DEN has published in London a volume of * Mis- 
cellaneous Poems.’ ‘The London copy has not 
yet reached us, nor the opinions of any of the 
Reviewers. But we have authority to say, that 
the manuscript was perused by Mr. Girrorp, 
the poet, who gave it his sanction, and the fa- 
vourable opinion of such a judge, is certainly 
entitled to the highest respect, and will na- 
turally influence many, both at home and 
abroad, to peruse Mr. Fessenden’s productions 
with avidity. We are informed that the author 
has secured, in this country, the copy-right of 
his work, and the volume will probably appear 
in an American dress, in the course of the present 
autumn. We wish that the. Author may be 
praised, by men of Taste, and rewarded by men 
of Fortune.’ 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN IRONICAL ORATION ON DRUNKENNESS» 


Delivered in the University of Pennsylvania, June 6, 1804, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Your benevolent countenances and ardent eyes 
speak the interest you feel in the occasion of our 
meeting. Your hearts throb for the young gen- 
tlemen, who appear before you candidates for 
the honours of our University. While they 
stand panting to start in the career of life, your 
favour inspires them with the hope of reaching 
the goal with glory. 

Amid the general interest felt on this oeca- 
sion, ] trembie for myself, lest I should incur, 
both from you and my colleagues, the imputa- 
tion of intolerable vanity, when I inform you 
that I rise to put the finishing band to their yet 
incomplete education. 1 am thoroughly sensible 
of your acquisitions and merits, my honoured 
peers; but. [ trust, you will believe, without an 
oracle, that something ts yet wanting to the per- 
fection of your philosophy; and, aspiring to the 
summit of science, will receive a discovery not 
only with paticuce, but with applause. A dis- 
covery, that the most distinguished aceomplish- 
ment, the virtue of all virtues, the chicf of virtues, 
is—drunkenness. 





* The satire, * Terrible Tractoration’ was a fair ex- 
periment on the public opinion. ‘This poem was pub- 
lished without a naine, and without a patron. By a'!l 
the Journalists in succession, it was attributed te the 
first wits cf the age, and it is not yet generally kuowna 
in England, that the author is an American. : 
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I perceive upon your countenances mingled 
emotions of surprise and disgust. But, O ye 
that bave believed so many things without a 
reason, hear me! 

That drunkenness is a virtue you will not 
doubt, if you will only consider that it has been 
more universally practised, in all ages, than any 
other virtue; and has achieved some of the most 
distinguished exploits in the annals of man. Need 
I remind yon that the father of the new world is 
drawn drunk on the title page of history : or that 
his posterity are, at this day, reaping the fruits 
of his virtue. Need I relate how Babylon, fam- 
ed for her stupendous towers, delightful gardens, 
splendor of conquest, and extent of empire, ter- 
minated her illustrious drama with drunkenness. 
Shall I celebrate the hero of Macedon, who finish- 
ed the conquest of the world by drink. Shall I 
quote the herves of Greece and Rome, whose 
works give immortality to their empires, and 
have, time immemorial, been esteemed decisive 
in philosophical disquisition. You know, learned 
youths, that their finest hymns celebrate this 
divine virtue. But it is unnecessary to produce 
the monuments of Grecian or Roman drunken- 
ness; or to celebrate the northern conquerors, 
who, as drunken as brave, laid the empire of Rome 
in ruins, that the vineyards of Calabria might 
enable them to perfect this virtue. The truth is, 
antiquity is profuse in her praises of this virtue 
of drunkenness. She attests that amidst changes 
of laws and manners, revolutions in governments, 
and the catastrophe of cities and empires, drunk- 
enness has figured illustriously. You might sus- 
nect my patriotism, American youths, were I te 
omit so favourable an occasion of wiping from 
my country the slanderous stigma of certain 
European philosophers, who assert that talents 
and virtue dwindle in our western clime. An 
illustrious philosopher and politician has vindi- 
cated the claims of the Aborigines of our coun- 
try to talents and eloquence, equal to any thing 
which Greece, Rome, or L.urope, can boast. 1 
have only to add, that in the competition of virtue, 
their drunkenness will bear comparison with that 


of any nation in the world: which is a strong cor- } 


roboration of the modern philosophy, that savage 
life is most propitious to virtue. 

Although our infant republic may not yet have 
obtained that rank in drunkenness, which she 
is destined to hold among the nations of. the 
earth, yet there are hopeful symptoms of a laud- 
able ambition. Academies, for the instruction 
and practice of this virtue, spring up daily; line 
our high-ways, decorate our streets, crowd our 
alleys—under the various denominations of ho- 
tels, inns, taverns, beer-houses. grog-shops, and 
boozing gardens, for the peripatetic school. And 
as these are all supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the students, their number and de- 
corations are an accurate standard of the mea- 
sure of this virtue. Already a swallow cannot 
fly cur streets, without infringing against their 
emblematic signs. There the sun stands still 
till they have finished their bottle; here the 
moon and stars, obsequious to virtue, light them 
in and out, at all hours of the night. Jefferson 
foregoes the cares of government to preside 
over these sons of science. Nelson and Buona- 
parte, on the thundering steeds of war, directthese 
high spirits to glory. The grand Turk himself 
abyures his faith for their company. Or, perhaps, 
an angel on wing hovers over the door to waft 
to heaven the happy martyrs, who fall sacrifices 
to virtue ! 

These, however, are monuments only of pri- 
vate virtues. I must triumph in the glory of 
my country, who, in her high political character, 
bows to this queen of virtues. Revolutions, trea- 
ties, extension of empire, elections of officers, 
every distinguished era and prosperous event she 
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consecrates to memory by drink. Honoured be 
your shrines. ye fathers of your country, who 
consecrated the fourth of July to drink! ordaining 
that thirteen toasts, and a bumper to the union, 
should annually cement our affections to the 
federal constitution; with a provision to in- 
crease the number, according to the growing 
prosperity of the nation. And thrice blessed be 
thy bones, immortal Genius, who amendest the 
constitution by the addition of six volunteers. 
Time, who wears away the monuments of hu- 
man grandeur, shall witness this monument of 
political wisdom, rearing its pyramidical head, 
and increasing amidst the storms of future cen- 
turies. I see, I see, the glorious day approach, 
(for Louisiana is our’s), woen our grandsons, 
outstripping the virtues of their sires, shall quaff 
twice seventeen bumpers, and twice six volun- 
teers, to the prosperity of our favoured land; 
millenium of drink! I bail thy appreach! 

But I check my too adventurous flight, and 
shall content myself with demonstrating to you 
the advantages whc» you, young gentlemen, 
may reap from drunkenness. 

[ Lo be continued.) 


THE DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


A new Comedy, from the pen of Mr. T. 
Dispin, was produced at this Theatre, under 
the title of Guilty or not Guilty? The principal 
characters are— 

Lord Rigid ...... 
Edmond Rigid ... 
Major Corslet.... 
Mr. Balance ...... 
Charles Balance .. 
Sir Harry Pointer .. Mr. De Camp 
Lady Rigid. ...... Mrs. T. Woodfall. 
Mrs. Balance..... Mrs. Ward. 
Suzette. ........++ Miss Grimani. 
Sophia. ...+.++.++ Miss Woodfall. 
Nancy ...+«++.e+++ Mrs. Gibbs. 
Deborah.....-..+ Mrs. Randall. 


The story is taken from Fontaine’s Novel of 
The Reprobate ; and on the opening of the piece, 
we are told that the Hero of it, Edmond, has 
been expelled the university, turned out of the 
army with disgrace, associated with gamesters 
abroad, and that, on his return home, he had at- 
tempted the life of his father, and the honour of 
Lord Rigid’s second wife: the seduction of an 
amiahle young women (daughter to a veteran 
officc:*) is also attributed to him; and such is the 
terror inspired by his very name, in the village 
where he resides, that he is obliged to live in a 
state of perfect seclusion. His father, with a 
view to reclaim him, proposes to him a wife, and 
introduces him to his ward Sophia, and in doing 
so, bec«mes involved in a duel with her lover, 
Sir Harry ;—Edmond interferes, and this event 
tends to a full explanation of his conduct, and he 
is united to the Major’s daughter. 

As alight Comedy, this Piece is, we think, su- 
perior to any of Mr. Dispin’s former produc- 
tions. It is replete with humour, interest, and 
morality. 


Mr. Archer. 
Mr. Elliston. 
Mr. R. Palmer. 
Mr. Chapman. 

. Mr. Palmer jun. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
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While America, the parent country of the 
author, is profoundly silent, Europe is lavish in 
praise of Sir Benjamin Thomson, that other 
Howard, combining with the highest talents the 
most liberal philanthropy. An English author 
remarks, that he ‘ hopes the directors of the in- 
terior government of his country will have the 
sense and wisdom to profit from his most valua- 





ble and important work, whose truly philosophie 


and benevolent author must feel a joy atl seif 
satisfaction, far superior te any praise, which 
man can bestow.’ In that masterly poem. ‘ The 
Pursuits of Literature,’ is fourd tht following 
honourable mention of an American, in voluntas 
ry exile from his native country. 


‘ Yet all shall read, and all that page approve, 
When public spirit meets with publiclove. # 
‘1 hus late, where Poverty with Rapine dwelt, 
Ramford’s kind genius the Bavarian felt, 

Not by romantic charities beguil’d, 

But calm in project, and in mercy mild, 
Where’er his wisdom guided, none withstood, 
Content wich peace and practicable good ; 
Round him the labourers throng, the nebles wait, 
Friend of the poor, and guardian of the state.’ 


It was the good fortune of this American genius 
to be patronized, in his youth, by Sir John Went. 
worth, a British Maecenas, and another name 
for munificence and generosity. He than drank 
copiously of all the streams of English favour, 
and, at length, presided in the councils of a 
Prince. It is said, by | know not what malici- 
ous Londoner, that Thomson, in America, was, 
for many years, a plough boy, next a clerk in a 
retail store, and lastly, as one of the highest 
honours to which American ability could aspire, 
was a village surveyor, and by his Columbian 
friends was much praised, though by no means 
paid, for his skillin arithmetic. Our prejudiced 
author adds, that he has little doubt if the pre- 
sent Count Rumford had remained at home, he 
would have had a very comfortable cottage, 
coeval with the oaks that surrounded it; that he 
would have been assessor of the parish, and 
gained some paper dollars for his trouble; and 
to relieve his own hunger, as well as that of the 
swine which surrounded him, would have de- 
vised new modes to prepare Indian corn, and 
other schemes for the culture of the potato. 


—- 


The following whimsical Auméug, is from a 
London paper. 


A gentleman, whose attention has been great* 
ly directed to the character and temper of 
BUONAPARTE, and is therefore capable of 
judging what will be the inevitable consequen- 
ces of his temerity, can impart some intelligence 
of vast importance to Gentlemen or Ladies of 
Fortune. Whoever wishes for further informa- 
tion, must inclose a pecuniary compliment, and 
propound their question, which will be immedi- 
ately answered. Ifan interview is required, and 
the Advertiser is satisfied with the manner of re- 
quiring it, and the motive, he will grant it. Ad- 
dress to Mr. J. L—, No. 14. Old Cavendish- 
street, Oxford-street. 


On Friday evening, while some Volunteers 
were exercising in St. Paul’s church-yard,a crowd 
of people assembled on the out side of the railing, 
and amongst others, a decent looking man, ap- 
parently from the country ; he stood by a Gen- 
tleman, and, with seeming earnestness, asked 
what was meant by ‘ stand at ease!’ The other 
very civilly explained ; and, the better to eluci- 
date his observation, stood in the military posi- 
tion, when the ruffian snatched his watch, and 
ran off, and his flight being favoured by some 
associates, escaped through Doctor’s Commons. 

[46. 


Instead of creating only one Constable in 
France, hundreds ought to have been appointed, 
in ofder to take into custody a gang of Rufians, 
who have siezed the crown, and rodbed the People 
of their Liderty. 

[ Zo. 
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A wry homely man, acting Mithridates on a 
French theatre, when Monimia says to him, 
‘My lord, you change countenance,’ a young fellow 
in the pit exclaimed, ‘ for heaven’s sake let him. 


* ProtocuE—Written for the play of Richard 
JI]. performed by the young gentlemen of the 
Naval Academy, Gosport, during Easter week. 


Whan high events our deep attention claim, 
Excite our wonder, and survive to fame, 

The Muse recals taem on her mimic stage, 

And points the moral still to every age. 

That purpose his, see rising to our view 

The glorious scenes immortal Shakspear drew, 
There, as we mark another’s failings shewn, 
We tind the justest mirror for our own; 

And as.each pageant passes in our view, 

Look at ourselves: behold that mirror true; 
Hence fair Instruction see deriv’d to all, 

See Justice triumph, and Ambition fall; 

When dark Hypocrisy assumes her veil, 

How Virtue triumphs when her projects fail. 
What dread of guilt alarms not every breast, 
When dreams of horror break the murderer’s rest! 
What fears of certain retribution rise 

When tyrants perish, and a Richard dies? 

Nor less to Honour’s paths our steps incline, 
When deeds of glory in her pages shine, 

And these brave youths, who laid the despot low, 
With kindred ardour bid our bosoms glow. 

Then, should that chief, who wakes the world to arms, 
Whose hostile frown that prostrate world alarms, 
Our fleets evade, escape the ocean’s roar, 

And plant his banners en the British shore; 

Shall we, dismay’d, our well earn’d honuurs yield, 
And shrink with terror from the patriot field ? 

Ye sacred spirits of our sires forbid ! 

Forbid it Heaven !—let the deeds they did, 

In this dread hour of strife, their sons inspire, 

To meet the danger with their native fire : 

Let Agincourt, let deathless Blenheim tell, 

How erst the vaunting foes of Britain fell ; 

Let trophied Egypt, let Lincelles proclaim 

We still are worthy of the British name. 

Whiat! fear those foes we’ve oft with glory fought? 
Perish the wretch, who dare avow that thought! 
No! rush to battle, bid the invader know 

We've set our lives upon the doubtful throw. 

If fate demand our dying country’s fall, 

Then nobly perish in that country’s call! 

Or, once again, his sanguine hopes confound, 

His fane of glory level to the ground, 

While conscience pointing to Domingo’s coast, 
To Acre’s plains, to Jaffa’s murder’d host, 
Unnerves his arm—may then this boaster fly, 

This dark usurper, sink, despair, and die ! 


[ Lon. paper. 


PAT’S HINT TO BONAPARTE. 
Tune— Darby Galligher.’ 


Arrah, Monsieur Amie, 
Bonaparte ma chree, 
Do you think we'll agree, 
While you wrangle with brother John; 
Now take care of your bacon, 
By my soul you’re mistaken, 
For we are the lads that will beip one another on. 


If you think you’re so clever, 
As to whack us together, 
Just come over the river, 
You, spalpeen, we'll let you know, 
Not one inch of Britain 
You shall have to sit on, 
Augh the wrong thing you’ve hit on. 
As sure as I’m singing now, 


O to be at 
Your napper, you brat, 
Here’s John Bull and Pat, 

The tight boys that can leather you. 
Then be asy at home, 
For if hither you come, 
Musha, here is your doom, 

In sweet London we’ll feather you. 


~ 


Now, in crossing the dub, 

Who knows but your tub 

May meet with a rub, , 
That will rub your conceit away ; 

British tars are the boys, 

Who regard not your noise, 

Long life to the joys, 
How they’ll batter your pate away ! 


To ciaim the mortal who had stol’n their lyre, 
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Then come, if you dare ; 

Each soldier, each tar, 

Pants high for the war, 
Which you threaten you'll to them bring: 

Fait, there is not a man, 

In each spot of our land, 

But has join’d heart and hand, 
For his country and noble KING. 

O to be at 

Your napper, you brat, 

Here’s John Bull and Pat, 
The tight boys that can leather you; 

Then be asy at home, 

For if hither you come, 

Musha, here is your doom, 
In sweet London we’ll feather you. 


(Lon. papier. 


== 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The fine satire from ‘ Climenole,’ is just re- 
ceived. His choice of topics, and his mode of 
treating them, are perfectly to our taste. This 
favourite correspondent is assured that his essays 
can never be too frequently communicated, nor | 
too copiously extended. 

‘A Caledonian’ shall be treated with all that 
liberality, which such a donny /ad deserves. 

The affectionate and elegant tribute, from 
‘ Jaques,’ to the memory of HAMILTON, is 
entitled to a much higher place in literary esti- 
mation, than those vulgar wailings, which usually 
deform our gazettes, and ‘ petrify one, in asingle 
stanza.’ 
The Medical Thesis, which, with so much 
Roman elegance and with such Esculapian skill, 
discusses a topic, interesting to every man of 
letters, is from the Edinburg school, and was 
kindly communicated by a friend, recently from 
that seat of Science. 


eel 
—_—_——_—— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


JAQUES ON HAMILTON. 


In solitude, though Rumour’s aspen tongue 
May ring upon the ear her changing notes, 

Yet oft, like fleeting forms, which Fancy calls 
To build the morning dreams which lovers know, 
They pass away, and busy Mem’ry bears 

But faint impression of the idle sounds! 

Yet oft, when Silence sleeps upon the leaves, 
Intrusive Rumour wakes me from my dreams 
With tales so mournful, and so oft repeated, 
‘That e’en in solitude I may not choose 

But sorrow, and the heart, respousive still, 
Murmurs the melancholy tale to air! 

Oh! then, to startled Fancy’s sickened vision, 
The morning music of the robin dies, 

The breok’s pure waters stagnate in their course, 
And the green foliage of the lofty woods 
Assumes a sickly cast. Suspicion then 

Steals to my ear, and whispers me to shun 
The harmless peasant, lurking near my haunts, 
Intent on blond. Contagion too takes wing 
From crowded streets, and flying on the breeze, 
Rears many a sod, and rudely sculptured stone 
Within the grave-yard of the village church!— 
Rumour! with all thy hundred busy tongues, 
Thou can’st not tell a tale so sorrowful 

To pierce my country’s heart, as that which late 
The sighs of millions breath’d upon thy ear! 
Oft may a parent, while his orphans mourn, 
Sleep with his fathers in the moulderin® tomb ; 
Yet kind Oblivion soon will chase the tear 

From swelling lids; for Pleasure’s gaudy beam 
Dries.Sorrow’s source, as [ have often seen 

The vernal brook escape from summer suns. 
Humanity has ceaseless cause to weep, 

For ‘ man was made to mourn.’ So sang the bard, 
Whom, when the Muses left their sacred groves, 
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Warbling a song of sweetest minstrelsy, 


flocked. 
Athens her orator,—her Csar, Rome 
Have mourned. Her noble Cuatuam, Albion 
mourns, 
And Sparta’s honours gather round the grave 
Beneath whose turf Leonidas was laid. 
These men were great an| good, and merited 
The fairest honours, and the warmest tears. 
Thou too, my country ! hast a debt to pay, 
Of which Peruvian mines were poor to rid thee! 
No! let thy lips dwell ceaseless on the name, 
Let thy warm tears bedew the yet green grave, 
And let the laurels, which thy love may plant, 
Thicken around the fame of HamiLTon. 
For he was thine, and only thine, my country ! 
Thy fields attest his valour in thy cause ; 
Thy senate hung in rapture on his lips, 
Which poured as sweet a stream of eloquence 
As Athens knew. Full many a sleepless night 
His thorny pillow own’d the sighs and tears 
Which heaved and streamed for thee and thee 
alone ! 
And in that deed, which laid his bosom bare, 
As Honour whisper'd him, he lent his ear, 
And, fancying, heard his country claim his life! 
Spirit of Genius! Oh! had | that glow 
Of intellect, which late lum’d thy soul, 
And prov’d Promethean fire no fabled song, 
I then should muse, for friendship’s partial ears, 
Strains not unworthy of thy brighVoing fame! 
Yet to thy country still that fame is dear, 
And HE, who form’d thee good as thou wert 
great, 
May prompt some pen to sketch each glorious 
deed 
That mark’d thy days. Then shall th’ historic 
page 
Record thee as thou wert. Thy val’rous acts 
Shall lead the youthful warrior io the field, 
Who still shall copy thee, and stay his sword 
When Mercy sues. In academic shades, 
When youth shall dwell] upon that eloquence, 
Which Greece alone had rivalled, he shall feel 
Ambition lighting all her glowing fires, 
His heart shall throb—his feeble pulses swell, 
His bright eye kindle, and, with rapid glance, 
Dart on the page devoted to thy fame, 
And as he gazes on the envied light, 
Which thou hadst early reach’d, he yet may 
deem 
It well befitting his advent’rous flight 
To seat him there. Some youthful Solon too, 
Whom fate may lead to build an empire up, 
Shall gather wisdom from thy lum’nous mind, 
Which saw its country, even at its birth, 
Fast simking to the tomb where states repose, 
And, nobly rescuing it from Faction’s grasp, 
Pointed the path to Honour and to Fame. 
The page of Hist’ry, too, with pride shall tell 
That when the treasures of thy country laid 
Within thy easy grasp, they could not tempt 
Thy honest soul. Ob! it shall proudly say, 
‘ Lo! his grey hairs announc’d the hour of rest, 
Yet Poverty still claim’d him as Mer child!’ 
The simple narrative, which Truth shall tell, 
Shall prove thy brightest, fairest eulogy! 
Time, as he steals along, and ceaseless yields 
Fictitious greatness to Oblivion’s tomb, 
Shall own thy fame superior to his power, 
And feel the splendor that encircles thee ! 
The foes of Virtue, Hamii_ron! were thine, 
And thine her dearest friends! She lesson'd thee 
W hen Pleasure’s syrens wanton'd in thy path, 
Yo fix tl:y steady eye on Honour’s form, 
And deem the hours mispent, which found thee 
not 
Thy country’s Mentor ; and she promis’d thee 








They found on Scotia’s music-gifted hills 


‘The sweetest recompense for all thy toils, 
Which Virtue gives, and souls, like thine, desire ! 


While round his plough the wondering peasants 
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For know, when truth shall dissipate the gloom, / Affrighted fancy, gazing on the beam 


Which faction thicken’d to obscure thy fame, 


That thou shalt find, wherever Honour lives, 
Hearts warm, lips busy,and remembrance prompt 


‘To speak of one, whose bosom knew no guile. 
JAQUES. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OupscHooL, 


You are welcome to make whatever use you please of 
the enclosed. 
B 


SERENA, IN A MOURNING DRFESSe 


So have I seen behind some sable cloud, 
(Its skirts just tinted with a silver hue) 
The queen of planets veil’d in lovely gloom. 
Such gloom as o’er the sadd’ning landscape sheds, 
The soft and soothing spirit of the sigh. 
Such as the poet courts, when fancy’s pow’r 
Wakes the lov'd shade of some departed hour; 
Breathes in regret’s dull ear a soothing strain, 
And almost bids past joy, be joy again. 

LopiInus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EVENING. 


Ah! sweeter far! when neon inflames no more, 

And day’s last sunshine sleeps along the shore; 

‘When o'er the fading scene, with gentler sway, 

Ev’n sheds her soft and solitary ray— 

For the last gleam, that gilds her parting sky, 

Detects responsive lustre in the eye. 

So, says Serena, so expire the brave, 

So sinks neglected Genius to the grave! 

Quick o'er her cheek is spread th’ indignant glow, 

And hallow’d sighs ascend to fancied woe— 

Soft as the breeze that sheds the dews of Ev’n; 

Pure as the soul, that wafts their breath to heav’n. 
LopiNnus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lines, occasioned by a visit to the Summer residence of 


a friend, during the Winter. s 


Deserted pile! severe, indeed, thy fate, 
Gone is thy summer transport’s fleeting date— 
The guardian trees that clos'd thy awful form, 
Sent their broad shade, or shelter’d from the 
storm ; 
In winter’s bleak and cheerless aspect clad, 
Mourn to the sullen blast a murmur sad: 
And as thou brav’st the fierce assailing sky, 
And nature's slumb’ring ruin meets thine eye, 
Metninks—or ’tis the gale—I hear thee sigh! 
Respected mansion ! oft has fancy here, 
Breath’d the pure sigh, and shed the impassion’d 
tear— 
Fer, here reposing, virtue rears her shrine, 
And the mild aspect of her bliss is thine. 
Thine o’er the kindling forms of youth to trace 
The sire’s mild dignity, the mother’s grace, 
Commingling sweet...to high refinement wrought, 
The glow of feeling, and the grasp of thought. 
This, ardent as the vows of saints forgiv’n, 
That, strong and tow’ring as the mind of heav'n, 
Combin’d in friendship's soft encircling zone, 
And: breathing o’er thy shades a rapture ail their 
own. 
Such was thy bliss, ere nature sadness knew, 
And the bright season seem’d to smile for you. 
Now through thy hall no cheerful echoes ring, 
Nor life-inspiring beauty wakes the string; 
No more the lawn, in moon-light softness drest, 
Courts the lov’d wand’rer to its dewy breast; 
Or ’neath the porch, at twilight’s sacred hour, 
Wakes the dread tale of death its spectral pow’r ; 
Of clay cold hands of murdef’s shrouded blow, 
The couch convuls'd, and shriek of midnight 
woe, 


T hat doubtful moonligttt flings across the vale; 
Starts—as the watchful owl’s prophetic scream, 
Shakes the low whispers of the passing gale. 
At each still pause that saddens on the ear, 
Tho’ not a sound invade thy silence drear; 
Save the lone cricket from th’ untrodden floor, 
Save the faint murmurs of the distant shore; 
Tho’ the short splendors of each parting day 
Shed o'er thy solitude a feeble ray, 
Yet with the spring that solitude shall smile, 
And haste the hour that makes thee blest, sweet 
ile! 
Brings fa thy bosom’s wish the social train, 
And bids thy walls resound to joy again! 
LopiNus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Lines, suggested by a perusal of the life of Chatterton.* 


weoeee.And yet there are, who, borne on fortune’s 
tide, 

Down the smooth vale of time unconscious glide ; 

Ne’er dream of wretchedness while they repose, 

Nor wake to other cares; to other woes. 

And when the north wind rages through the 
sky, 

Withhold from bleeding Poverty a sigh; 

Leave those to weep, who, torn from all held 
dear, 

In want and silence shed the frequent tear; 

Who, rear’d: ‘mid Fortune’s noon, ill brock the 
shade, 

And feel, with tenfold sense, its damps invade; 

Feel more than chilling frost, Neglect’s con- 
troul, 

And all the horrors of a wintry soul. 

For ah! how oft from Penury’s cold grave, 

Nor worth, nor all the power of mind can save. 

Condemn’d through life a ceaseless war to wage, 

With, all the pride and dullness of the age, 

Still vain each wish, o’erwhelm'd each hope 
elate, 

Oft Genius sinks desponding to her fate— 

Or moves th’ indignant pensioner of pride, 

Her triumphs blazon, nor her spoils divide ; 

And, wrapt in chilling gloom, ne'er feels the 
day, 

Taught by her hand round happier Wealth to 
play- 

Ah, stern decree! that minds, whom Heav’'n in- 
spires 

With more than angel thought, than angel fires, 

Whose virtues vibrate to the tend’rest tone, 

And wake to woe, ere half her woes be known; 

From the high boon a sterner fate derive, 

And suffer most to suffering most alive ! 

LoviNus. 


* —_ 


“ HE SAID, IT 18 FINISHED! AND HE BOWED HIS 
HEAD, AND GAVE UP THE GHOST.” 


St. John, Chap. 19, v- 30. 


Hark! from the cross the earth-convulsing sound, 

Descending with prophetic swell, 

Bursts in ten thousand thunders on astonish’d 
hell! 

Angelic voice! ascending, soft and clear, 

Jt met the bending seraph's ravish’d ear, ‘ 

Swift thro’ the skies th’ immortal accents ran, 

And Heav’n exulting, hail’d the new-born man. 

So erst while stretch’d o’er natuie’s wide do- 
main, 

Unpeopled darkness held her ebon reign; 





* These lines, with a few variations, appeared, some 
time ago, in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of New-York ; it 
is, therefore, optional with the Editor whether or not to 
republish them, 





When thro’ the gloom creative radiance figw, 
And call'd to birth distinct each blended hue; 
Beam’d on the realms, where Beauty slumb’ring 
lay, 


_And woke her various graces into day— 


O’er the wide concave swell’é angelic lays, 

And perfect nature breath’d harmonious praise— 

Nor less the praise that o’er redemption reign’d; 

This sang a world created, that a world regajn’d, 

Fir'd by the sound, see men of humbler clay 

Lift their bold vision to immortal day ; 

Hail in life’s sunset, more than life inspirés, 

And cry ’tis finish’d! as the world retires. 

Yes, such thy joy, blest man, when all is o'er 

Of pangs and tears that earth’s rude climate 

bore ; 

When the last stream of day deserts the sky, 

And thund'ring millions shout their maker nigh; 

Tis o'er! the God of heav'n and earth proclaims, 

And earth and heav’n are wrapt in instant flames, 

‘Tis o’er! triumphant Hope exulting cries, 

And springs indignant to her native skies, 
New-York, Lopinus, 

== 
SELECTED POETRY. 

{The following elegant stanzas, written on the expect- 
ed nuptials of the late Lady Harriet Hamilton, are 
introduced in a very beautiful and pathetic poem, 
entitled “‘ The Year of Sorrow,” by the Hon. W. R, 
Spencer. } 

Fresh flowers which on the fountain brink 
The breath of day-spring rears, 

Whose dainty blossoms only drink 
The rain-bow’s diamond tears. 


Such flowers alone my hand shall wreath 
For Harriet's genial bow’r; 

Such flowers alone their sweets shall breathe 
Oa Harriet’s* bridal hour. 


Pure as Elysian morning's break, 
Fond hopes her fair cheek flush ; 

Pure as the sinless thoughts, which wake 
The cherub’s infant blush! 


Oh! for a voice, if such there be, 
Which sighs have never broke ; 
Oh! for a harp, whose melody 
Of sorrow never spoke ! 


For thee, Tyrone, their strains should flow, 
Since ey’ry bliss divine, 

Which saints believe, or seraphs know, 
With Harviet’s heart are thine. 


Yet, thine are joys beyond the scope 
Of fiction’s brightest theme ; 
Brighter. than all which youth can hope, 
Or love or fancy dream. 


Smile on thy green hills, Erin, smile, 
Thy woes, thy wars, shall cease, 
An angel to thy troubled isle 
Bears Concord, Joy, and Peace! 





* The departed Lady Harriet Hamilton, eldest dough: 
ter to John James Marquis of Abercorn, was shortly t0 
have been married te Henry de la Poer, Marquis 0 
Waterford, Earl of Tyrone. 
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